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hind this visit were, however, as far as Russia was concerned, pre-
dominantly political. Care was exercised not to let the Chinese ruler
visit any other European capital before coming to Russia, and
when he arrived, an important treaty was submitted for his signa-
ture.

This Russo-Chinese treaty of alliance, signed on June 3, 1896,
provided for mutual military assistance against Japan and pro-
scribed the conclusion of a separate peace in case of war. "Any
attack by Japan on Russian territory in east Asia as well as on the
territory of China or Korea will be considered cause for applica-
tion of this treaty." Both parties pledged themselves to mutual
support in case of such a war, by military means as well as with
supplies.

The final paragraph of the accord provided for the construc-
tion of a Russian railroad across Chinese territory in Manchuria
"in order to permit the Russian forces easier access to endangered
places"; this was to become the Chinese Eastern Railway, which
greatly reduced the traveling distance from Moscow to the Pacific.
The political implications of such a trunk line were obvious. Rus-
sian offices had to be set up in Manchuria, and an armed railway
guard had to be stationed there. It was clear that the treaty opened
the door to the penetration of Manchuria by Russia, even though
St. Petersburg professed purely economic and strategic aims which
would not jeopardize Chinese sovereignty.

The treaty was soon supplemented by a special agreement con-
cerning the new company of the Chinese Eastern Railway. It pro-
vided for the construction of only one line across Manchuria, Unk-
ing Chita with Vladivostok. It was to remain valid for eighty years
after the completion of the railway; after that the Chinese Eastern
was to be turned over to China. The agreement between the offi-
cial Russo-Chinese Bank and the Chinese Government provided
that extensive areas needed by the future railroad for such pur-
poses as building construction, guard, sand procurement, and the
like, were to be ceded gratuitously to the railway by the Chinese
state. Later, the possession of these areas greatly enhanced Russian
influence in Manchuria.

In these negotiations with the Russian officials, Li Hung-chang
gave the impression that he was not ayerse to receiving "gifts" tf
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